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The Triangle Cinema 

Aston University, Aston Triangle, Birmingham B4 7ET 
Telephone: 021 359 3979/4192 

Information 

We are open to the public! 

Membership Scheme Special Offer 

As well as saving money on every ticket, you will receive a free 
ticket if you take out membership during the period covered by 
this programme. 

Three Easy Ways To Join 

♦ Telephone the Box Office on 021 359 3979 

♦ Call in at Advance Booking Office 

♦ Join when you buy your next ticket 

Full Membership is a great way to save money on a good time. 
For £5.50 (£3.50 concessions) you get attractive discounts on 
tickets, special free screenings, special offers and reciprocal 
membership with other arts centres. Regulars quickly recoup 
their investment. 

Mailing Membership is specially designed for those of you 
who prefer to have a magazine mailed to you but don't wish to 
take advantage of full membership. £2.50 (1.50 concessions) 

The Triangle Cafe is now open 7 days a week, from 2.30 to 
8.30pm, serving refreshments and delicious home-made cakes. 

Facilities fot the Disabled are available at the Cinema and we 
give one complimentary ticket to your attendant. Please 
telephone in advance and ask for the Duty House Manager on 
arrival. 


Cinema Prices 


£2.50 - Public; £2.00 - Members, Students; £1.50 - Senior Citizens, 
Unwaged, under 16s. All rickets £1.50 for week-day matinees. 
How TO BOOK TICKETS IN ADVANCE 
Box Office opening rimes: Mon - Fri 9.30a.m - 5.00p.m. 
(Bookings can only be taken during Box Office opening times) 

* Telephone the Box Office 021 359 3979/4192 
* ACCESS and VISA welcome 
* Post us the Booking Form or call in at the Box Office 

Ticketshop 

You can now buy your tickets in the city centre from the 
TICKETSHOP, City Arcade, off Corporation Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
So don't be disappointed—buy your tickets NOW! 
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DOLBY STEREO/SR 

We are pleased to announce that the cinema has now been equipped with 
a new and improved Dolby stereo sound system. The Dolby SR format 
derives from a new and innovative recording process, Dolby Spectral 
Recording, an encode/decode recording process that is used to retain the 
fidelity of all recording. The process gives 35mm optical prints the 
capability to deliver the volume range and fidelity that has previously 
only been associated with the 70mm format. A growing number of films 
are being released with Dolby SR soundtracks, and our screening of such 
prints will be indicated in the credit details to be found at the end of the 
programme notes. 


Programme compiled by Peter Walsh. 

Triangle magazine is designed, and produced by Lionart (0952) 506754. 
The Triangle would like to thank H.M.V. Ltd. for providing music in the 
cinema. 134, & 141, New Street Birmingham 


HOW TO FIND THE TRIANGLE 


ON FOOT (Just 15 mins walk from New Street Station): Walk up 
Corporation Street from the centre of town, past the law courts, go 
down the subway by Barclays Bank and then continue up Aston 
Street till you find us, set back on the left. (The Triangle Cinema is 
on the triangular campus of Aston University—now called the 
Aston Triangle.) 

BY BUS: Buses 93, 94,14,55, 43,103,104, stop nearby. 

BY CAR: From the City centre take Jennens Road off Masshouse 
Circus Roundabout, then Woodcock Street on your left. 

Parking is available on Holt Street, Oxygen Street, and the new plot 
on Holt Street. 


ITRIANGLE 
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Main Films 


Tucker: The Man and His 
Dream (PG) 

March 1 (3.00, 6.15 & 8.00pm) 

Francis Coppola's film tells the true story of Pre¬ 
ston Tucker, an American car designer who in the 
'40s developed a revolutionary new automobile 
but was prevented from selling his dream 
machines because the large manufacturers of 
Detroit conspired to discredit and bankrupt him. 
It's a fascinating story, filled with potential for an 
exploration of the American Dream in the imme¬ 
diate post-war years. Coppola had delved into 
the dark side of such material in his magnificent 
Godfather sagas. In Tucker , however, the emphasis 
is firmly on the optimistic spirit of the visionary 
genius who would provide "the car of tomor¬ 
row—today", and at a price an ordinary working 
family could afford. As played by Jeff Bridges 
with the actor's customary charm. Tucker is very 
much the all-American hero: uncomplicated, 
incorruptible and a good family man. 

It is difficult at first to accept that Coppola 
intends us to take his Tucker at face value. Yet he 
clearly does, and perhaps the reason for this hero- 
worship has to do with the parallels that exist 
between the careers of the car manufacturer and 
the film-maker. Like Tucker, Coppola dreamed of 
producing his own quality product in his own 
factory, and he succeeded in doing so for a time 
when he operated his ill-fated Zoetrope Studios. 
Again like Tucker, Coppola believes that technol¬ 
ogy should be at the service of dreams and not at 
the control of corrupt moneymen. As George 
Lucas, Coppola's friend and the producer of 
Tucker, said of the film: "It is about creativity, and 
the problems of surviving in a system that 
doesn't encourage that. And that's something 
very close to us as film-makers". 

Director: Francis Coppola. U.SA., 1988. 

Starring: Jeff Bridges, Joan Allen, Martin Landau. 

Colour. Technovision. Dolby stereo. Ill mins. 

U2 Rattle and Hum 

March 2-5 (See Calendar for times) 

(See under Matinees and Late Nights for notes.) 


War Requiem (PG) 

March 3-9 (See Calendar for times) 

Derek Jarman's new film is a visualisation of Ben¬ 
jamin Britten's celebrated choral work which was 
composed for the opening of the new Coventry 
Cathedral in 1962. Britten's powerful and myste¬ 
rious oratorio combines selections from the First 
World War poems of Wilfred Owen with the text 
of a Latin mass. For the film, Jarman has con¬ 
structed a scenario without dialogue in which he 
uses the story of Wilfred Owen's life (the poet 
died a week before Armistice Day in 1918) as a 
springboard for a poetic portrayal of war. The 
only spoken words open the film as Laurence 
Olivier reads one of Owen's poems. From this 
point on the soundtrack consists of a superb 
recording of Britten's work, the high technical 
quality of the transfer from tape to film being 
facilitated by the technology of the new Dolby 
stereo system. Spectral Recording. 

In his dramatisation of the piece, Jarman has 
chosen three main characters to represent the solo 
voices. These include two soldiers and the charac¬ 
ter of The Nurse, the latter embodying the grief 
and pity of war. The painterly, stylised qualities of 

War Requiem 
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SOURSWEET 


these imagined scenes clash with the brutal reali¬ 
ty of uncensored archive footage of wars past and 
present. For the most part, the combination of 
sound and image is remarkably effective. Jarman 
has long been fascinated by the War Requiem, 
and his approach to the visual interpretation is 
suitably imaginative and challenging. The inten¬ 
sity of the performances and the brilliant use of 
locations also help to make this the film-maker's 
most striking achievement to date. 

Director: Derek Jarman. G.B., 1988. 

Starring: Nathaniel Parker, Tilda Swinton, Laurence Olivier. 
Colour and black-and-white. Dolby stereo/SR. 86 mins. 

Soursweet (15) 

March 3-9 (5.15 & 8.45p.m.) 

Based on the novel by Timothy Mo, the aptly 
titled Soursweet provides a vivid and most wel¬ 
come portrayal of the experiences of Chinese 
immigrants living in Britain. After marrying in 
Hong Kong, Chen and Lily move to London in 
the hope of making their fortune. Five years on, 
the couple have a child but are still struggling to 
improve their lot in a strange and foreign society. 
The rather unadventurous Chen (Danny Dun) 
works as a waiter in a Soho restaurant and is 
pressurised by his more ambitious wife (a 


delightful performance by Hong Kong star Sylvia 
Chang) to start up a business of their own. While 
this small battle of wills continues, a parallel but 
much more vicious clash is building up between 
the Triad gangs of London's Chinatown. Chen 
falls victim to one of the gangs by running up 
gambling debts and decides to escape from Soho 
by agreeing with his wife's plans. They move to 
the wastelands of the East End and eventually 
succeed in transforming a tumbledown premises 
into a thriving takeway. But even in this new life, 
which includes friendly relations with the locals, 
the Chens are not beyond the reach of the largest 
and most powerful Chinese 'family'—the Triads. 

Described by its makers as "an epic tale in 
miniature", Soursweet covers a wide range of 
issues relating to the particular plight of the 
immigrant. Torn between two different cultures, 
he finds himself in the contradictory position of 
trying to hold onto one tradition whilst simulta¬ 
neously seeking to assimilate another. When 
fuelled by a strong desire to succeed, this conflict 
can lead to some splendidly incongruous blend¬ 
ings of tradition and opportunism. Soursweet is 
filled with wry observations on this phenomenon. 
Director Mike Newell says that "the film is asking 
what is nationality?" and one notes that this 
broad concern also informed his penetrating 
study of '50s Britain in Dance with a Stranger. In 
Soursweet, which is admittedly a more 
lightweight achievement, the British are seen 
through foreign eyes. At the same time we are 
accorded a look at an unfamiliar Chinese sub-cul¬ 
ture that exists behind the exotic bead curtain. 

Director: Mike Newell. G.B., 1988. 

Starring: Sylvia Chang, Danny Dun, Jodi Long. 

Colour. 110 mins. 

Someone to Love(i5) 

March 10-16 (6.30pm) 

"You have a different way of making movies than 
anybody else", comments a genial Orson Welles 
in Henry Jaglom’s funny and delightful Someone 
to Love. In what was, sadly, to be one of the great 
man’s last screen appearances, Welles here plays 
himself as he offers words of wisdom on every¬ 
thing from Women’s Liberation to how to end a 
movie ("Happy endings depend on stopping the 
story before it is over", he says mischievously). 
The occasion is a St. Valentine's Day party organ¬ 
ised by film-maker Danny (Jaglom), who invites 
his circle of divorced or separated friends to dis¬ 
cuss why "the contemporary human condition 
seems to be a frustrated quest for romance". 
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Danny, who is himself frustrated because his 
curent lover prefers to live alone, brings a film 
crew to the party and records interviews with the 
guests. Although some people shy away from the 
camera, those who participate contribute a wide 
range of amusing and perceptive comments on 
their love relationships. Welles appears at the end 
of the session to observe Danny's methods of 
film-making and is invited to contribute to the 
debate. 

To the general viewer who is unfamiliar with 
Jaglom’s form of cinema. Someone to Love might 
seem like an informal American TV problem 
show such as Donahue, in which a group of arty 
Californians explore their feelings about love and 
relationships. But the Jaglom method is more for¬ 
mal and tricksy than it first appears. The use of a 
theatre as the location and the on-screen presence 
of the film crew have the effect of blurring the 
distinction between the spontaneous and the 
staged. Similiarly, the skilled use of editing is 
clearly designed to point up the various connec¬ 
tions and contradictions to be found in the char¬ 
acters' talk and behaviour. The general air of self- 
indulgence is more than compensated for by the 
film's humour and insights, and Welles' presence 
acts as a very special attraction. 

Director: Henry Jaglom. U.SA., 1987. 

Starring: Orson Welles, Henry Jaglom, Andrea Marcovvi, 

Michael Emil. 

Colour. 105 mins. 

The Lonely Passion of 
Judith Heame (15) 

March 10-16 (See Calendar for times) 

Brian Moore's fine novel The Lonely Passion of 
Judith Heame provides a richly detailed account of 
an Irish spinster who suffers a loss of faith when 


she fails in what will probably be her final bid for 
happiness. The setting is the '50s, and we are 
introduced to Miss Hearne as she moves into yet 
another boarding-house. Having spent the best 
years of her life caring for her aunt, she now leads 
a lonely existence and finds solace in religion and 
the bottle. But despite the dreariness of the sur¬ 
roundings and the oppressive nature of her land¬ 
lady, Judith determines to make a new start in her 
life. Her optimism appears to be rewarded when 
she meets the landlady's brother, James Madden. 
Though not the most likely of suitors. Madden 
has an aura of glamour, having lived in America 
for thirty years, and Judith, who craves romance, 
is flattered by his interest in her. For his part Mad¬ 
den is looking for a business associate and 
Judith's genteel appearance and behaviour leads 
him to believe that he has found the ideal partner. 
The couple's subsequent relationship develops 
out of this misunderstanding, and Judith begins 
to think in terms of marriage. When forced to 
confront harsh reality, she resorts to her old 
standby, the whisky bottle, and is propelled along 
a course of self-destruction. 

Jack Clayton's powerful film of the novel 
moves the location from Belfast to Dublin and 
manages to to be remarkably faithful to the 
source material without ever becoming a mere 
copy. The somewhat underrated Clayton, whose 
all too brief list of credits includes such classics as 
Room at the Top, The Innocents and The Pumpkin 
Eater, is a brilliant interpreter of literature on film. 
He's also a great director of actors, and in Judith 
Hearne he guides Maggie Smith through one of 
her finest performances to date. Judith's phony 
airs and graces are captured by Smith through a 
vast range of movements and vocal inflections. 
The actress is equally adept when it comes to the 
difficult business of portraying a dejected woman 
who's heading for a nervous breakdown. Judith's 
crisis of faith, for example, reaches its climax in 
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an extraordinary scene in a Catholic church where 
she attacks the tabernacle on the alter in a hope¬ 
less attempt to find God. 

The rest of the cast also turn in excellent perfor¬ 
mances. Bob Hoskins' Madden is another dream¬ 
er, full of false American-style confidence and 
fanciful business schemes. He is half-aware of his 
failings, and the dark side of his nature is 
revealed when he tries to force himself on the 
housemaid. The contrast set up through the cast¬ 
ing of Hoskins (stocky, vulgar) and Smith (tall, 
slim, refined) underlines the gap that exists 
between the characters' dreams. Ian McNeice also 
brings a strong physical aspect to his role as the 
landlady's obnoxious son, who idles about the 
house with his large belly hanging out. And as 
the mother who dotes over her slobbish son but 
keeps a critical eye on her guests, Marie Kean 
captures that Irish combination of indulgence and 
suspicion. 

Director: Jack Clayton. G.B., 1987. 

Starring: Maggie Smith, Bob Hoskins, Wendy Hiller. 

Colour. 116 mins. 

Mapantsula (15) 

March 17-23 (See Calendar for times) 

Mapantsula is a South African term for "wide 
boy" and Panic (Thomas Mogotlane), a cheap¬ 
skate gangster with a penchant for flashy suits 
and wide-brimmed hats, fits the bill perfectly. 

This powerful, intimate political drama set in and 
around Soweto—where it was also filmed—cen¬ 
tres on Panic's painful introduction to a more 
meaningful black consciousness. If this sounds 
rather precious and over-polemical, it is not 
intended. For the politics which issue eloquently 
from almost every frame always remain in con¬ 
text. 

Panic is first seen in police custody and as his 
interrogation begins, under the chilling Stander 
(Marcel Van Heerden), the film flashes back to a 
colourful past as he ekes a living pinching wallets 
and sponging off his girlfriend Pat (Thembi 
Mtshali). Pat works as a maid in a palatial house 
and after one too many intrusions by Panic, she is 
fired. This drives her to seek some recourse and 
she falls in with militant union leader Duma 
(Peter Sephama). 

One day Panic finds himself detained with 
some political activists. The police, knowing his 
shady amoral past, think he is likely to inform on 
the leaders in exchange for various rewards. But 
despite his browbeating and torture Panic finally 
conquers his self-interest and refuses, presumably 




Mapantsula 


sealing his own death warrant. 

Mogotlane, who wrote the script as well as tak¬ 
ing the essentially unsympathetic leading role, 
makes this streetwise version of Cry Freedom, 
which has inevitably been banned in South 
Africa, essential viewing.— Quentin Falk /Screen 
International. 

Director: Oliver Schmitz. South Africa, 1988. 

Starring: Thomas Mogotlane, Marcel Van Heerden, Thembi 
Mtshali. 

Colour. 104 mins. 

Red Sorghum (Hong Gao- 
liang) (15) 

March 17-23 (5.15 & 9.00p.m.) 

Zhang Yimou's film is a cinematic feast. The stuff 
of legend, it satisfies both as a straight folk-tale 
and as a tribute to the fertility and endurance of 
Chinese peasant culture, using myth to underline 
deeper historical, cultural and political meanings. 
The story is narrated by a man—Zhang?—who 
remembers the lives of his grandparents in a 
remote Northern province in the '30s. Plot details 
seem almost incidental, for similar elements can 
be found in folk-cultures the world over. A girl is 
waylaid and ravished in a field, en route to an 
arranged marriage. That her wine-maker hus¬ 
band-to-be is elderly, wealthy and leprous and 
will mysteriously die, and that her ravisher will 
eventually live with her so that together they may 
make the red sorghum wine, are never in doubt. 
Nor is the fact that this timeless world is soon to 
be shattered by the apocalyptic changes of War 
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and Revolution. As Zhang's film develops, the 
tone shifts from light to dark, culminating in bru¬ 
tal scenes of horror and death when the Japanese 
army arrives. It delights in the physical: Zhang 
fills the 'Scope screen with rich, sensuous images 
that illuminate and celebrate peasant life (waving 
sorghum fields, an eclipse of the sun), and uses 
both actors and colour in a deeply expressive way 
that always remains at the service of the story. 
Zhang was cinematographer on Chen Kaige's 
Yellow Earth and The Big Parade, amongst others, 
and acted in Old Well. This, his directing debut, 
confirms him as one of the finest and most versa¬ 
tile of China's 'Fifth Generation' film-makers.— 
Wally Hammond/ Time Out. 

Director: Zhang Yimou. China, 1988. 

Starring: Gong Li, Jian Weng, Jiu Ji. 

Colour. 'Scope. English subtitles. 91 mins. 


Pascali's Island (15) 

March 24-30 (See Calendar for times) 

Based on the novel by Barry Unsworth, Pascali's 
Island is a story of intrigue set on a Turkish-occu¬ 
pied Greek island in 1908. Ben Kingsley stars as 
Pascali, a minor spy working for the crumbling 
Ottoman Empire. He's attracted to a middle-aged 
Austrian painter (Helen Mirren) but is unable to 
declare his love. Enter Charles Dance as Bowles, a 
British adventurer posing as an archaeologist and 
intent on robbing the island of its ancient trea¬ 
sures. Bowles is soon involved in an affair with 
the painter and uses Pascali as a go-between in an 
elaborate attempt to deceive the authorities. 

When a frustrated and jealous Pascali realises the 
nature of Bowles' game, the scene is set for a trag¬ 
ic denouement. 

Directed by James Dearden, who wrote the 


script for Fatal Attraction, Pascali's Island would 
appear to have little in common with that Ameri¬ 
can box-office smash. It's a languid, brooding tale 
filmed on exotic locations and boasting a wealth 
of British talent. Kingsley and Dance are well cast 
and succeed in making something of the 
ambivalent nature of the relationship between 
their characters. The tormented Pascali, who finds 
himself stranded and unable to influence events 
despite his best efforts, is the real centre of the 
piece. That the character is bisexual is clearly sig¬ 
nalled in the novel but unfortunately had to be 
cut from the film because of objections from the 
American backers. This has the effect of adding to 
the sense of mystery about the motivations of the 
characters, but it also wrecks the intended impact 
of the film's melodramatic climax. In most other 
respects the film is a subtle and suitably cinematic 
adaptation of a fine novel. There are particularly 
outstanding contributions by cinematographer 
Roger Deakins (fast becoming one of the world's 
great lighting cameramen) and set designer 
Andrew Mollo. This is not British film-making of 
the most exciting or innovative kind, but a well- 
crafted, rather old-fashioned entertainment. 


Director: James Dearden. G.B., 1988. 

Starring: Ben Kingsley, Charles Dance, Helen Mirren. 
Colour. 104 mins. 
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The Modems (15) 

March 31-April 13 (See Calender for 
times) 

The Moderns is a playful piece of history-bending, 
a la Ragtime, in which the expatriate habitues of 
Paris in the 1920s (Ernest Hemingway, Gertrude 
Stein) rub shoulders with a set of Alan Rudolph 
characters, caught in their own warps of truth 
and illusion, life and art. There is Keith Carra- 
dine's struggling artist turned illustrator, who 
discovers a way to put himself in the hall of fame, 
and sort out some personal problems, by making 
like Matisse and Modigliani. There's Genevieve 
Bujold as a combination of gallery owner, mis¬ 
tress of ceremonies and ministering angel—expa¬ 
triate, in a sense, from her own role in Trouble in 
Mind. There's Geraldine Chaplin, so often the res¬ 
ident fool of Rudolph's pictures, here become the 
resident poseur ; and there's Wallace Shawn, racon¬ 
teur, gossip columnists and the hero's put-upon, 
twittering sidekick, who undergoes the most radi¬ 
cal role transformation, suggesting that beneath 
Rudolph's glittering, modernist trompe ioeil 
design there's also an elegant '20s farce a la 
Lubitsch, about to become one of the masquerade 


fantasies of Billy Wilder. 

The shifty quality of the film's surface, its 
maze of mirror shots, painted, reflected and oth¬ 
erwise messed about images, is more than par for 
Rudolph's course. In a way, it constitutes an arts 
documentary, about an era which was not so 
much devoted to the creation of art as a celebra¬ 
tion of the art of a previous era; the expatriates 
themselves constitute a kind of trompe I'oeil, con¬ 
sumed by posing and recognition effects (like all 
expatriate communities, theirs is necessarily an 
artificial, hall-of-mirrors world). This is captured 
in the wicked caricatures of Gertrude Stein and, 
particularly, Ernest Hemingway (Kevin J. O'Con¬ 
nor), who is forever caught on the fringes of the 
action, drink in hand, trying to come up with the 
mot juste (or merely macho) for every situation. 

If this makes the film seem in danger of disap¬ 
pearing up its own elegantly artificed fundament, 
one should note that it's also centred on the quite 
traditional identity crisis of Carradine's painter- 
for-hire, who had a father in a similar line of 
work. In this he is closely related to his predeces¬ 
sor in Welcome to L.A. ; indeed. The Moderns as a 
project dates back to that formative stage of 
Rudolph's career. The interplay of the real and the 
crafted in Carradine's personality also fits with 

The Moderns 
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the film's 'serious' theme about what constitutes 
truth—as opposed to value—in the world of art. 
This theme is dominated by a gangster/art buyer 
(John Lone) who claims, returning us to the Rag¬ 
time milieu, to have taken lessons from Harry 
Houdini.— Richard Combs. 

Director: Alan Rudolph. U.S.A., 1988. 

Starring: Keith Carradine, Linda Fiorentino, John Lone, Wallace 
Shawn, Genevieve Bujold. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 126 mins. 

Manhunter (18) 

April 14-20 (See Calendar for times) 

A mass murderer is on the rampage and a former 
FBI detective (William L. Petersen) is called in to 
help. His particular skill is what one might call 
the application of the Method to murder. By 
entering into the minds of the killers and thinking 
like them, he can facilitate their arrest by antici¬ 
pating their next move. The only drawback is that 
such deductive powers are making him as psy¬ 
chologically disturbed as they are. 

Intimations of Hitchcock (transference of guilt) 
shade into evocations of Peeping Tom, as we learn 
more of the killer's disturbed childhood, his 
obsession with cameras, and his relationship with 
a blind woman. The horror imagery intensifies as 
the killer becomes a night stalker, and a startling 
scene with a sleeping tiger implies the animal as a 
metaphor for modern man's repressed self that, if 
aroused, can erupt into monstrous rage. 

Although he has had enormous success as the 
initiator of TV's Miami Vice, director Michael 
Mann has yet to achieve the same success in the 
cinema. It can only be a matter of time for he is 
one of the most formidable film-makers on the 
current scene. Like his previous films Violent 
Streets (Thief) and The Keep, Manhunter has its 
problems of narrative coherence, and the hero's 
home life is dimly dramatised. But the forensics 
are fascinating, and the pop soundtrack eerie and 
unusual, and the visual surface has a deperson¬ 
alised brilliance that dazzles the eye and chills the 
blood. At times the atmosphere is as oppressive 
and fearful as in Wolfen. This is especially true of 
the times when children catch a glimpse of this 
world's heart of darkness, or in a meeting with a 
psychopath (a spine chilling performance from 
Brian Cox) where even the hardened detective 
breaks out in a cold sweat at the waves of menace 
and malevolence emanating from the walls of 
that white padded cell. After the disappointment 
of some recent highly touted thrillers like Fatal 
Attraction, No Way Out and Stakeout, it is a plea¬ 
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sure to welcome the genuine article. Manhunter is 
stylish suspense cinema of a very high 
order.— Neil Sinyard. 

Director: Michael Mann. U.SA., 1986. 

Starring: William L. Petersen, Kim Greist, Joan Allen. 

Colour. 'Scope. Dolby stereo. 118 mins. 

The Lair of the White 
Worm (18) 

April 21-27 (See Calendar for times) 

Those who hated Gothic (and there was good rea¬ 
son to) are strongly urged to give Ken Russell 
another chance and consider this rollicking, terri¬ 
fying, post-psychadelic head-trip. Adapted from 
a tale by Bram Stoker, creator of Dracula, Lair fea¬ 
tures a fangy vampiress of unmatched erotic 
allure. Lady Sylvia Marsh lives in sprawling man¬ 
sion not far from the state-of-the-art castle inhab¬ 
ited by Lord James D'Ampton. Hugh Grant 
(Maurice) essays Lord James as a kind of post- 
Prince Charles democratic nobleman, insufferably 
in command but eager to rub shoulders with the 
hoi polloi. Lord James even throws open his castle 
for a wild party, inviting all and sundry. Among 
the guests are Lord James' tenants. Eve and Mary 
Trent, and Mary's new boyfriend, Angus Flint. 

Eve and Mary have been running their parents' 
country inn since mom and dad disappeared one 
night on a walk through the woods. Angus is an 
archaeology student who's been digging in their 
front yard. On the day of the party, just before 
nightfall, Angus finds a bizarre, unclassifiable 
skull. The castle party is celebrating Lord James' 
inheritance of the estate as well as a family holi¬ 
day commemorating a legendary ancestor said to 
have slain a dragon. In the D'Ampton clan 
mythology, the dragon is represented as an 
overblown, jawsy white worm, a model of which 
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is ceremonially slain at the festivities.... 

All of this unfolds with a jittery energy that 
suggests something is definitely out of kilter in 
this neighbourhood's collective reality. It might 
have been something to do with Lady Sylvia, 
who has moved back to her ancestral manse at 
just about the time of Lord James' return. Soon 
the duke and the digger devine an eerie connec¬ 
tion between the mysteriously burgled skull, the 
white worm legend and cases of snakebite plus 
more strange disappearances close by the lady's 
mansion. Then things start to get scary. Russell 
dips into his Altered States cornucopia of transdi- 
mensional visual effects, creating startling 
tableaux of 3-D palpability, no specs needed. He 
also succeeds in evoking a shocking sensuality 
from gore-splashed scenes. Amanda Donohoe as 
the vampire seductress projects a beguiling sexsu- 
ality that should suck the resistance out of all but 
the most cold-blooded critics. She is also hilari¬ 
ous, a virtue shared by everyone and everything 
in The Lair of the White Worm.... — Variety. 

Director: Ken Russell. G.B., 1988. 

Starring: Amanda Donohoe, Hugh Grant, Catherine Oxenberg, 
Sammie Davis. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 93 mins. 

Alice (PG) 

April 24-26 (3.00 & 7.15p.m.) 

Nobody who has seen even one of Jan Svankma- 
jer's shorts is likely to doubt that the Czech sur¬ 
realist would make the definitive movie version 
of Lewis Carroll's Alice's Adventures in Wonder¬ 
land. For no other film-maker—and I include 
David Lynch—is so consistently inventive in his 
ability to marry pure, startling nonsense with rig¬ 
orous logic, black wit with piercing psychological 
insights. Here as always, Svankmajer's methods 
are hugely enjoyable in their perversity: Alice (the 


only human in a feature debut populated by a 
fantastic array of superbly animated puppets) not 
only changes size but actually becomes her own 
doll; when the White Rabbit loses his stuffing, he 
simply secures his gaping chest with a safety pin 
and eats the sawdust. Eggs crack to reveal skulls. 
Rolls sprout nails. Steaks crawl. A wonderland 
indeed, imbued with a grotesque, cruel and men¬ 
acing dream-logic at once distinctively Svankma¬ 
jer's and true to the spirit of Carroll: the Caterpil¬ 
lar's astonishing genesis occurs in a room full of 
writhing, phallic socks; the Mad Hatter's tea- 
party develops into an insanely repetitive mon¬ 
tage of extraordinary images; obscene, skeletal 
creatures (including a cot with wings) are ubiqui¬ 
tous. Svankmajer's brilliance lies in his ability to 
imagine the unimaginable, and to invest his 
impossible universe with a wealth of subtle, sinis¬ 
ter meanings of nightmarish familiarity. At times 
the power of his unique vision is little short of 
miraculous; he is clearly in touch with dark, sub¬ 
conscious forces of which other directors are bare¬ 
ly aware. Roger Rabbit is great, but this will really 
open your eyes.— Geoff Andrew /Time Out. 

Director: Jan Svankmajer. Switzerland, 1988. 

Starring: Kristyana Kohoutova, Camilla Power. 

Colour. English dialogue. 85 mins. 


Alice 
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Virgin 


Virgin (36fillette) (18) 

April 28-30 (5.00, 7.00 & 9.00p.m.) 

Catherine Breillat's controversial film is a funny 
and excruciatingly realistic account of a young 
French girl's first sexual experiences. Fourteen- 
year-old Lili becomes bored when she spends a 
camping holiday in the company of her parents 
and her older brother. Hitching a lift into town 
one night to visit a disco, she strikes up an 
ambivalent relationship with the forty-year-old 
Maurice. Although determined to lose her virgini¬ 
ty, she proceeds to play a cat and mouse game 
with the rather louche Maurice. Her behaviour, 
which wavers unexpectedly between coarse 
aggression and sullen shyness, angers those 
around her. When Lili finally achieves her goal, it 
is with the young Bertrand, for whom she has lit¬ 
tle regard. 

Director: Catherine Breillat. France, 1988. 

Starring: Delphine Zentout, Etienne Chicot, Olivier Pamiere. 
Colour. English subtitles. 88 mins. 

Virgin begins a new season of French films at the Triangle. See 
the next programme for details. 



Please see the calendar on the back cover for 
performance times. 

U2 Rattle and Hum (15) 

March 2-5 

Irish super-group U2 receive the rock documentary treat¬ 
ment in Phil Joanou’s technically brilliant coverage of the 
band’s 1987 American tour. Photographed mainly in 
grainy black-and-white—a style that matches the group’s 
marketing image as developed through their album cov¬ 
ers—the film intercuts recording sessions with live footage 
from four superbly produced shows. Like Jonathan 
Demme in his excellent Talking Heads film, Stop Making 
Sense , Joanou concentrates on providing his audience 
with “the best seat in the house.” The old cliches of the 
rock-concert movie (endless shots of excited crowds, 
interviews with the fans, etc) are thus largely avoided as 
the film focuses on the performers and their music. Unob¬ 
trusive camerawork and seamless editing are combined 
with impeccable sound recording (reproduced with amaz¬ 
ing clarity in the improved Dolby stereo system, Spectral 
Recording) to capture the dynamic experience of U2’s live 
shows. The selection of numbers ranges from a cover ver¬ 
sion of Bob Dylan’s ‘All Along the Watchtower’ to the 
band’s own songs, such as “Bad" and the remarkable 
anthem "Sunday Bloody Sunday". The group’s attachment 
to American rock ’n’ roll history is emphasised by a visit to 
Elvis Presley’s grave and a recording session at the leg¬ 
endary Star Studios in Memphis. Other highlights include 
the recording of a gospel version of "I Still Haven’t Found 
What I’m Looking For” and a delightful sequence in which 
singer Bono shows B.B. King how to play a U2 song. The 
group’s political attitudes are well represented by the 
choice of material, but the film fails to provide any signifi¬ 
cant background information. 

Director: Phil Joanou. U.S.A., 1988. 

Starring: Bono, The Edge, Adam Clayton, 

Larry Mullen. 

Black-and-white and colour. Dolby stereo/SR. 99 mins. 

Midnight Run ( 15) 

March 8-12 

A highly entertaining comedy-thriller, Midnight Run teams 
Robert De Niro and Charles Grodin as captor and captive 
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who are forced to 
share each others 
company on a 
long and haz¬ 
ardous journey 
across America. 
De Niro plays a 
no-nonsense 
bounty hunter 
assigned to cap- 
midnight run ture an idealistic 

accountant 

(Grodin) who has embezzled fifteen million dollars from 
his Mafia boss and given most of the money to charity. 

The film’s elaborate plot has this mis-matched pair run the 
gauntlet of the F.B.I., the Mob and a rival bounty hunter as 
they travel from New York to Los Angeles via ’plane, train 
and automobile. The mixture of buddy movie and chase 
thriller makes for an uneven pace, as director Martin Brest 
(Going in Style, Beverly Hills Cop) attempts to give equal 
weight to the character comedy and the large-scale 
action scenes. Despite this problem, the film is often very 
funny and always enjoyable. De Niro and Grodin make 
excellent sparring partners, and both are given ample 
time to develop their characters. As the scruffy, irascible 
bounty hunter who dreams of opening his own restaurant, 
De Niro makes excellent use of his expressive gestures to 
prove that he is more than capable of sustaining a comic 
role. Working with the minimum of expression, Grodin is 
equally effective as the placid businessman who’s con¬ 
cerned with doing good but is probably much crazier than 
he appears to be. 


Dream Demon (18) 

March 17, 18 


A fantasy thriller featuring an intricate 
dream-within-a-dream structure, this is 
low on budget but high on ambition, 
with variable but entertaining results. 

Favouring eerie atmospherics and 
psychological disquiet over violence 
and gore, it offers a breathless run 
down the corridors of the unconscious 
mind. As the day of her wedding to a 
Falklands hero approaches, virgin 
Sloane Diana (Jemma Redgrave) suf¬ 
fers disturbing nightmares which are 
projections of her sexual fears. When wacky young Ameri¬ 
can Jenny (Kathleen Wilhoite) turns up claiming to have 
lived in Diana’s house during a childhood since blotted 
from her mind, their fates become intertwined. Sleazy 


tabloid journo Paul (Jimmy Nail) and gluttonous photogra¬ 
pher Speck (Tim Spall) introduce leavening humour and 
another level of disturbance, when they are sucked into 
Diana’s dreamworld as grotesque versions of themselves. 
Catalysed by her memories of the house, Jenny’s 
repressed past also surfaces as a recurring nightmare in 
which a burning man stumbles helplessly towards her. By 
progressively blurring the line between reality and dream, 
the film keeps the audience off-balance, while the in-cam- 
era special effects are employed sparingly but to good 
effect. With more time and money, director Harley Cokliss 
and script-writer Chris Wicking might have sorted out the 
shaky plot structure and made more of the intriguing 
ideas. Still, stylish photography, some excellent sets, and 
Bill Nelson's jagged soundtrack ensure that there’s little 
opportunity to consider anything but the immediate scari¬ 
ness.— Nigel Floyd/l ime Out. 


Somewhat underrated in this country, 

Christopher Cain’s Brat Pack Western possesses more 
energy, and even a greater sense of historical accuracy, 
than most movie versions of the Billy 
the Kid story. In James Fusco’s witty 
and literate script, Billy (Emilio Estevez) 
is just one of six young runaways who 
find themselves involved in the Lincoln 
County Wars of the 1870s. They are 
employed as ’regulators’ by an immi¬ 
grant English rancher (Terence Stamp) 
who is at war with a villainous rival 
landowner (Jack Palance, conjuring 
memories of Shane). When their bene¬ 
factor is murdered, the young guns are 
deputised and given warrants to serve 
on the killers. However, the trigger- 
happy Billy has a tendency to adminis¬ 
ter his own rough justice and soon the 
group of deputies are hunted down as 
a gang of outlaws. 

The makers of Young Guns are any¬ 
thing but sentimental or nostalgic in 
their attitude towards the Western. The 
1 film's casting, action set-pieces and 
modern score are unashamedly geared to cater for the 
demands of a young ’80s audience. Yet this doesn’t pre¬ 
vent the film from making some pertinent points about the 
period in which it is set. There is, for example, a surprising 


Director: Martin Brest. U.5.A., 1988. 
Starring: Robert De Niro, Charles Grodin, 
Yaphet Kotto. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 126 mins. 


Dream 


Director Harley Cokliss. G.B., 
1988. 

Starring: Jemma Redgrave, 
Kathleen Wilhoite, 

Timothy Spall. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 89 mins. 


Young Guns (18) 

March 22-26 


Young Guns 
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Brazil 


amount of detail about the land wars of the time and, 
unusually, the roles of Chinese and black groups are 
acknowledged. Young Guns also shares with the anti- 
Westerns of the 70s (films such as Bad Company and 
Dirty Little Billy spring to mind) a concern with authenticity 
and views the old West as a harsh, dusty, violent place. At 
the same time the film-makers have a great deal of fun in 
staging the standard Western routines of gunfights, chas¬ 
es and saloon brawls. Two of the film’s most spectacular 
shoot-outs are as funny as they are violent. In one bloody 
encounter the boys learn to their cost that the bounty 
hunter ‘Buckshot’ Roberts has earned his reputation for 
having "killed more people than smallpox’’. Later, when the 
bullets fly during the climactic siege at a lawyer’s house, a 
man refuses to use a gun because “active participation in 
a gun battle would negate my life insurance policy’’. This 
sense of the ridiculous seems entirely appropriate to the 
film’s portrayal of its reckless young anti-heroes. 

Director. Christopher Cain. U.S.A., 1988. 

Starring: Emilio Estevez, Kiefer Sutherland, Lou Diamond 
Phillips, Charlie Sheen. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 107 mins. 


Brazil (15) 
March 31, April 1 


To coincide with the release of Terry Gilliam’s latest extrav¬ 
aganza, The Adventures of Baron Munchausen, we pro- 
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vide another opportunity to see 
his Orwellian depiction of a 
futuristic society goverened 
by the dictates of bureau¬ 
cracy and technology. The 
Winston Smith character in 
Brazil is one Sam Lowry (a 
great performance by 
Jonathan Pryce), a worker 
in the Ministry of Informa¬ 
tion Records Department 
who finds himself involved 
with a girl who seems to 
be an anarchic terrorist 
working against the system, but whom he is convinced he 
has seen before in his dreams. Fantasies and imagination, 
in fact, play a major part in the film, creating a consistently 
ambiguous stance as regards the extent to which the 
human mind can truly transcend one’s physical circum¬ 
stances. This theme provides a basis from which Gilliam 
and co-writer Tom Stoppard can develop a bitingly satiri¬ 
cal serio-comic vision of the future, which is consolidated 
by some stunning decors and special effects. 


Director Terry Gilliam. G.B., 1985. 

Starring: Jonathan Pryce, Robert De Niro, Ian Holm, 
Bob Hoskins. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 142 mins. 


Midnight Express (18) 

April 5-9 

With the imminent release here of Alan Parker’s hotly- 
debated new film, Mississippi Burning, we provide an 
opportunity to see (in a good print) the director’s earlier 
and equally controversial Midnight Express. Oliver Stone’s 
Oscar-winning script was based on the real-life experi¬ 
ences of Billy Hays, a young American who was impris¬ 
oned in Turkey for drug-smuggling. Parker directs this vio¬ 
lent and compelling story with characteristic energy and 
doesn't flinch from portraying the horrors of imprisonment 
and injustice. Producer David Puttnam now regrets his 
involvement with the film, but Parker remains unrepentant. 

Director Alan Parker. G.B., 1978. 

Starring: Brad Davis, John Hurt. 

Colour. 121 mins. 


Blue Velvet (18) 

April 14,15 

Corruption and innocence, cruelty and beauty, the banal 
and the surreal are all combined in David Lynch’s remark¬ 
able film. It opens with a series of picture postcard 
images of the mid-Western town of Lumberton. The 
strange events that follow reveal the malevolent forces at 
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work beneath this bland, ostensibly 
calm surface. Jeffrey, the film’s clean- 
cut young protagonist, finds a severed 
human ear which he dutifully delivers 
to the local police detective. The 
detective’s daughter suggests that his 
curious discovery may be connected 
with her father’s investigations involv¬ 
ing a mysterious night-club singer. 

Jeffrey begins his own inquiries and 
soon finds himself drawn into a sad- 
masochistic sexual relationship with 
the singer. He also discovers that evil 
mobster Frank Booth, who sexually 
humiliates and abuses the singer, is 
holding hostage the woman’s hus¬ 
band (now minus one ear) and child. 

Blue Velvet works on a number of dif¬ 
ferent levels. It can be seen as a mur¬ 
der mystery and small-town drama in which all the strands 
of the plot are pulled together at the end. But this would 
be a very limited interpretation, and one that the film itself 
calls into question by suggesting that the whole can be 
taken as a dream. This is certainly Lynch’s most surrealis¬ 
tic work since Eraserhead, and like the earlier film it mixes 
horror and bizarre humour to disturbing effect. Dennis 
Hopper’s astonishing portrayal of the terrifying Frank is 
the stuff of nightmares, and so too is Lynch’s unsettling 
use of widescreen visuals and eerie sound effects. 

Director: David Lynch. U.S.A., 1986. 

Starring: Kyle MacLachlan, Isabella Rossellini. 

Colour. ’Scope. Dolby stereo. 120 mins. 

Colors (18) 

April 19-23 

Dennis Hopper’s first Hollywood film as director since the 
ill-fated Last Movie of 71, Colors created a stir in America 
because its release coincided with public fears about the 
outrages committed by the large street gangs of Los 
Angeles. Hollywood's bad boy, who appeared alongside 
James Dean in Rebel Without a Cause and went on to 
embody so much of the ’60s counter-culture ethic in Easy 
Rider , had apparantly survived as one of the American 
cinema’s most tuned-in chroniclers of the changing times. 
Yet the film itself turns out to be far less explosive than 
early reports suggested (and not nearly as extreme as his 
Canadian-produced film dealing with the punk phe¬ 
nomenon, Out of the Blue). No doubt anxious to resume 
his career as a Hollywood film-maker, Hopper has 
cleaned up his act and set out to prove his bankability to 
sceptical producers. That he has succeeded in doing so 
without compromising his integrity is a measure of his 
basic honesty and further proof of his skills as a director. 

The most conventional feature of Colors is the script’s 


ploy of focusing audience attention on 
two cops who form an uneasy part¬ 
nership in their dealings with the 
gangs. One is an experienced officer 
who adopts a low-key approach, while 
the other is an aggressive newcomer 
who sees his colleagues methods as 
ineffectual. Fortunately, as played by 
the excellent Robert Duvall and a 
much improved Sean Penn (both 
actors who share with Hopper a com¬ 
mitment to the Method school of act¬ 
ing), the two characters are saved 
from the usual cliches of the cop 
movie. Hopper’s direction combines 
gritty realism with a strong visual 
sense (excellent cinematography by 
the great Haskell Wexler), and he 
copes very well with staging the ritu¬ 
als of gang killings and police patrols. Despite the fright¬ 
ening statistics quoted at the start (L.A. has 600 gangs 
with more than 70,000 members), the film avoids sensa¬ 
tionalism and refuses to condemn or condone. Rather it is 
structured to describe a vicious circle of continual conflict 
fuelled by opposing loyalties and irrational, drug-induced 
behaviour. As always, Hopper’s pessimism is genuinely 
bracing rather than merely depressing in its effect. It also 
finds more considered and ironic expression here than in 
his earlier films, with their nihilistic, literally explosive end¬ 
ings. 

Director: Dennis Hopper. U.S.A., 1988. 

Starring: Sean Penn, Robert Duvall, Maria Conchita Alonso. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 121 mins. 

Colors 




Blue Velvet 
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Easy Rider 


Easy Rider (18) 

April 27-30 

To complement our screening of Dennis Hopper’s new 
film, Colors , we are pleased to show his '60s classic 
about two drug-pushing bikers who go in search of the 
American Dream. Easy Rider has so much become a part 
of movie mythology that it is difficult now to separate Hop¬ 
per’s achievement from the wider significance of the film. 
Produced for just a few hundred thousand dollars, it was 
sufficiently successful to turn the heads of production 
executives all over Hollywood (who had recently suffered 
the headache of expensive blockbusters that had flopped 
at the box office). So Easy Rider inaugurated a new trend 
towards more modest budgets, although it was not long 
before those same executives were competing again to 
make one big movie that would roll up a fortune (and 
younger directors like Steven Spielberg and George 
Lucas were helping them to do it). With its soundtrack 
composed of Bob Dylan, Jimi Hendrix, Robbie Robertson, 
Carole King and others, and its fairly constant pot-smok¬ 
ing, Easy Rider also became the pop event of its time, its 
despair and alienation from America merely a predictable 
reflex gesture. In fact, simple though it might be, its mes¬ 
sage about the American Dream that had lost its way is 
both sharply pointed and, literally and metaphorically, 
takes in a lot of ground. It also has a clarity and reso¬ 
nance that its reputation may not lead one to expect. 

Director: Dennis Hopper. U.S.A., 1969. 

Starring: Peter Fonda, Dennis Hopper, Jack Nicholson. 

Colour. 95 mins. 

Eddie Murphy All-nighter (18) 

April 28 (11p.m.) 

Raw, Coming to America, 

The Golden Child, Beverly Hills 
Cop, Beverly Hills Cop II 

Tickets C5.00/C3.00 
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Calendar 


MARCH 


1 Wednesday 

TUCKER: THE MAN AND HIS 
DREAM (PG) 3.00, 6.15 & 8.30p.m. 

2 Thursday 

U2 RATTLE AND HUM (15) 3.00, 6.15 
& 8.30p.m. 

3 Friday 

U2 RATTLE AND HUM (15) 3.00 & 

11.15p.m. 

SOURSWEET (15) 5.15 & 8.45p.m. 
WAR REQUIEM (PG) 7.10p.m. 

4 Saturday 

U2 RATTLE AND HUM (15) 3.00 & 
11.15p.m. 

SOURSWEET (15) 5.15 & 8.45p.m. 
WAR REQUIEM (PG) 7.10p.m. 

5 Sunday 

U2 RATTLE AND HUM (15) 3.00 & 
11.15p.m. 

SOURSWEET (15) 5.15 & 8.45p.m. 
WAR REQUIEM (PG) 7.10p.m. 

6 Monday 

WAR REQUIEM (PG) 3.00 & 7.10p.m. 
SOURSWEET (15) 5.15 & 8.45p.m. 

7 Tuesday 

WAR REQUIEM (PG) 3.00 & 7.10p.m. 
SOURSWEET (15) 5.15 & 8.45p.m. 

8 Wednesday 

MIDNIGHT RUN (15) 3.00p.m. 
SOURSWEET (15) 5.15 & 8.45p.m. 
WAR REQUIEM (PG) 7.10p.m. 

9 Thursday 

MIDNIGHT RUN (15) 3.00p.m. 
SOURSWEET (15) 5.15 & 8.45p.m. 
WAR REQUIEM (PG) 7.10p.m. 

10 Friday 

MIDNIGHT RUN (15) 3.00 & 
11.15p.m. 

SOMEONE TO LOVE (15) 6.30p.m. 
THE LONELY PASSION OF JUDITH 
HEARNE (15) 8.30p.m. 

11 Saturday 

MIDNIGHT RUN (15) 3.00 & 
11.15p.m. 


SOMEONE TO LOVE (15) 6.30p.m. 
THE LONELY PASSION OF JUDITH 
HEARNE (15) 8.30p.m. 

12 Sunday 

MIDNIGHT RUN (15) 3.00p.m. 
SOMEONE TO LOVE (15) 6.30p.m. 
THE LONELY PASSION OF JUDITH 
HEARNE (15) 8.30p.m. 

13 Monday 

THE LONELY PASSION OF JUDITH 
HEARNE (15) 3.00 & 8.30P.M. 
SOMEONE TO LOVE (15) 6.30p.m. 

14 Tkiesday 

THE LONELY PASSION OF JUDITH 
HEARNE (15) 3.00 & 8.30P.M. 
SOMEONE TO LOVE (15) 6.30p.m. 

15 Wednesday 

THE LONELY PASSION OF JUDITH 
HEARNE (15) 3.00 & 8.30P.M. 
SOMEONE TO LOVE (15) 6.30p.m. 

16 Thursday 

THE LONELY PASSION OF JUDITH 
HEARNE (15) 3.00 & 8.30P.M. 
SOMEONE TO LOVE (15) 6.30p.m. 

17 Friday 

MAPANTSULA (15) 3.00 & 7.00p.m. 
RED SORGHUM (15) 5.15 & 
9.00p.m. 

DREAM DEMON (18) 11.15p.m. 

18 Saturday 

MAPANTSULA (15) 3.00 & 7.00p.m. 
RED SORGHUM (15) 5.15 & 
9.00p.m. 

DREAM DEMON (18) 11.15p.m. 

19 Sunday 

MAPANTSULA (15) 3.00 & 7.00p.m. 
RED SORGHUM (15) 5.15 & 
9.00p.m. 

20 Monday 

MAPANTSULA (15) 3.00 & 7.00p.m. 
RED SORGHUM (15) 5.15 & 
9.00p.m. 

21 Tuesday 

MAPANTSULA (15) 3.00 & 7.00p.m. 
RED SORGHUM (15) 5.15 & 
9.00p.m. 


22 Wednesday 

YOUNG GUNS (18) 3.00p.m. 

RED SORGHUM (15) 5.15 & 

9.00p.m. 

MAPANTSULA (15) 7.00p.m. 

23 Thursday 

YOUNG GUNS (18) 3.00p.m. 

RED SORGHUM (15) 5.15 & 

9.00p.m. 

MAPANTSULA (15) 7.00p.m. 

24 Friday 

YOUNG GUNS (18) 3.00 & 11.15p.m. 
PASCAUS ISLAND (15) 6.15 & 
8.30p.m. 

25 Saturday 

YOUNG GUNS (18) 3.00 & 11.15p.m. 
PASCAUS ISLAND (15) 6.15 & 
8.30p.m. 

26 Sunday 

YOUNG GUNS (18) 3.00p.m. 
PASCALTS ISLAND (15) 6.15 & 
8.30p.m. 

27 Monday 

PASCAUS ISLAND (15) 3.00, 6.15 & 
8.30p.m. 

28 Tuesday 

PASCAUS ISLAND (15) 3.00, 6.15 & 
8.30p.m. 

29 Wednesday 

PASCAUS ISLAND (15) 3.00, 6.15 & 
8.30p.m. 

30 Thursday 

PASCAUS ISLAND (15) 3.00, 6.15 & 
8.30p.m. 

31 Friday 

THE MODERNS (15) 3.00, 6.15 & 
8.30p.m. 

BRAZIL (15) 11.15p.m. 

APRIL 


1 Saturday 

THE MODERNS (15) 3.00, 6.15 & 
8.30p.m. 

BRAZIL (15) 11.15p.m. 

2 Sunday 

THE MODERNS (15) 3.00, 6.15 & 
8.30p.m. 

3 Monday 

THE MODERNS (15) 3.00, 6.15 & 
8.30p.m. 

4TUesday 

THE MODERNS (15) 3.00, 6.15 & 


8.30fD.m. 

5 Wednesday 

MIDNIGHT EXPRESS (18) 3.00p.m. 
THE MODERNS (15) 6.15 & 8.30p.m. 

6 Thursday 

MIDNIGHT EXPRESS (18) 3.00p.m. 
THE MODERNS (15) 6.15 & 8.30p.m. 

7 Friday 

MIDNIGHT EXPRESS (18) 3.00 & 
11.15p.m. 

THE MODERNS (15) 6.15 & 8.30p.m. 

8 Saturday 

MIDNIGHT EXPRESS (18) 3.00 & 

11.15p.m. 

THE MODERNS (15) 6.15 & 8.30p.m. 

9 Sunday 

MIDNIGHT EXPRESS (18) 3.00p.m. 
THE MODERNS (15) 6.15 & 8.30p.m. 

10 Monday 

THE MODERNS (15) 3.00, 6.15 & 
8.30p.m. 

11 TUesday 

THE MODERNS (15)3.00, 6.15 & 
8.30p.m. 

12 Wednesday 

THE MODERNS (15) 3.00, 6.15 & 
8.30p.m. 

13 Thursday 

THE MODERNS (15) 3.00, 6.15 & 
8.30p.m. 

14 Friday 

MANHUNTER (18) 3.00, 6.15 & 
8.30p.m. 

BLUE VELVET (18) 11.15p.m. 

15 Saturday 

MANHUNTER (18) 3.00, 6.15 & 
8.30p.m. 

BLUE VELVET (18) 11.15p.m. 

16 Sunday 

MANHUNTER (18) 3.00, 6.15 & 
8.30p.m. 

17 Monday 

MANHUNTER (18) 3.00, 6.15 & 
8.30p.m. 

18 TUesday 

MANHUNTER (18) 3.00, 6.15 & 
8.30p.m. 

19 Wednesday 

COLORS (18) 3.00p.m. 
MANHUNTER (18) 6.15 & 8.30p.m. 

20 Thursday 

COLORS (18) 3.00p.m. 
MANHUNTER (18) 6.15 & 8.30p.m. 


21 Friday 

COLORS (18) 3.00 & 11.15p.m. 

THE LAIR OF THE WHITE WORM 
(18)5.30, 7.15 & 9.00p.m. 

22 Saturday 

COLORS (18) 3.00 & 11.15p.m. 

THE LAIR OF THE WHITE WORM 
(18)5.30, 7.15 & 9.00p.m. 

23 Sunday 

COLORS (18) 3.00p.m. 

THE LAIR OF THE WHITE WORM 
(18)5.30, 7.15 & 9.00p.m. 

24 Monday 

ALICE (PG) 3.00 & 7.15p.m. 

THE LAIR OF THE WHITE WORM 
(18) 5.30 & 9.00p.m. 

25 TUesday 

ALICE (PG) 3.00 & 7.15p.m. 

THE LAIR OF THE WHITE WORM 
(18) 5.30 & 9.00p.m. 

26 Wednesday 

ALICE (PG) 3.00 & 7.15p.m. 

THE LAIR OF THE WHITE WORM 
(18) 5.30 & 9.00p.m. 

27 Thursday 

EASY RIDER (18) 3.00p.m. 

THE LAIR OF THE WHITE WORM 
(18)5.30, 7.15 & 9.00p.m. 

28 Friday 

EASY RIDER (18)3. OOp. m. 

VIRGIN (18) 5.00, 7.00 & 9.00p.m. 
Eddie Murphy All-nighter (18) 

11.15p.m. 

29 Saturday 

EASY RIDER (18) 3.00 & 11.15p.m. 
VIRGIN (18) 5.00, 7.00 & 9.00p.m. 

30 Sunday 

EASY RIDER (18) 3.00p.m. 

VIRGIN (18) 5.00, 7.00 & 9.00p.m. 


ADVANCE BOOKING: 
BOX OFFICE 

021-359 3979 

ACCESS/VISA 
WELCOME IN ADVANCE 










